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IN CALIFORNIA 


You Can Study the Newest 
Educational Developments 


In a changing world, teachers find it more than ever advis- 
able to supplement their background of fundamental knowl- 
edge by keeping up with what is new. 

Stimulating courses and thought-provoking lectures, forums 
and institutes are presented at the University of California 
Summer Sessions on both the Los Angeles campus and the 
Berkeley campus. 

All of California is a vacationland, with mountains, can- 
yons, lakes, beaches, picturesque sea-coast and cities offer- 
ing varied entertainment. To Summer Session students, spe- 
cial lectures, concerts, readings and recitals are available— 
many without charge. 

The wide choices of courses in scores of fields, and especially 
in Education, attract students from every State in the Union. 
Many nationally-known educators will offer lectures this 
summer. 

For specific information, write for an announcement of 
courses. Address: Dean of the Summer Session, University of 
California, Berkeley; or Dean of the Summer Session, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Decorative illustrations are of Golden Gate Bridge, 
San Francisco, and Hollywood Bowl, Los Angeles 


above); Monterey cypress, central California, and 
Griffith Planetarium, Los Angeles (below). 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Berkeley and Los Angeles 
June 29 to August 7 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
DURING THE YEAR, 1941’ 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FOR'TY-ONE has been a 
war year for the United States, in actuality 
for December and in effect during the first 
eleven months. The history of such na- 
tional crises as wars and economie depres- 
sions reveals all too starkly accompanying 
dislocations of the educational system, in 
terms of retrenchments in funds, salaries, 
building programs, curriculum and person- 
nel. The dangerous shortsightedness of 
such economies was pointed out before the 
National Council of Edueation by William 
F. Russell (San Francisco, February 23, 
1942), when he said that without education 
democracy can not persist and can not de- 
fend itself in modern war. 

In planning an adequate educational and 
social program for each succeeding year, 
and for the later years to come, it is essen- 
tial, as a point of departure, to take stock 
of the accomplishments of the preceding 
year. Such stock-taking is imperative in 
the work of educational reconstruction that 
must be an integral part of the war effort 
in a democracy and of a lasting peace. 

The educational the 
year represent substantial progress toward 
fulfilling the mission of the school in the 
crisis of a war effort and point toward the 
work of reconstruction that lies ahead, al- 


activities of past 


1 Read before the National Council of Education, 
Francisco, 1942. For other 
annual reports by the same author, in particular 


San February 23, 


for the years 1937-1940, see the appropriate issue 


of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, usually one of the March 
numbers. 


By 
CARTER V. GOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
though ready answers are not vet at hand 
for all of the eight major questions recently 
Much less is 


there an adequate program of educational 


asked by Thomas H. Briggs 


practice and implementation through which 
to deal satisfactorily with all of these ques 


tions,’ phrased as follows 


1. What sort of a new world do we want? 

2. How ean we contribute to clarifying the 
meanings of democracy? 

3. How can we prepare youth to share effectively 
in solving post-war problems? 

4. How can we learn and teach how to sa 
willingly for desired general welfare? 

5. How can we give youth perspective and also 


appreciation of permanent values 


6. How ean we learn and teach how to seleet 
trustworthy leaders? 

7. How ean we contribute to keep morale high? 

8. How can we preserve education by justifying 


the schools to the public? 
THE FEDERAL STATE AND EDUCATION 


The problem of federal-state-local rela 
tionships has continued as a major issue 
during 1941. The the 
tional Commission 


report of Educa 


Policies recommends 
that, when existing educational needs affect 
the national welfare, cut across state boun 
daries and seem beyond the resources of 
the states, the federal government should 


undertake to meet such needs through the 


2Thomas H. Briggs, ‘Cassandra Speaks,’’ 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 55: 141-149, February 7 
1942. 

3“*The C.C.C., the N.Y.A., and the Publie 


EPC, October, 1941. Pp. 


Schools,’’ 


79. 


Washington: 
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state and local systems by strengthening 
these established agencies and by providing 
leadership and financial aid, but not by ex- 
ercising control over the processes of edu- 
eation or by operating a federal program 
of education. In keeping with this point of 
view, the commission recommends that, on 
completion of their present emergency as- 
signments, the NYA and the CCC be dis- 
continued as separate agencies, with their 
educational functions transferred to state 
and local educational agencies, their func- 
tions as a public works agency to the gen- 
eral agency of public works and the stu- 
dent-aid program to the Office of Educa- 
tion and to the local school systems. These 
recommendations have had a generally fa- 
vorable reception, although critics of the re- 
port have maintained that some years of ex- 
perience may be required to settle matters 
of jurisdiction, that the trend toward cen- 
tralization will continue, that the school 
should coordinate many educational activi- 
ties rather than operate all of them and that 
the best efforts of federal, state and local 
agencies are essential to the operation of an 
effective program, especially an intelligent 
program of public works.* Testimony to 
the significance of this area of problems is 
found in the fact that an entire session of 
the NCE is devoted this year to ‘‘ Federal 
Youth Agencies and the Public Schools.’ 

In another area of federal participation, 
the members of the NCE are fairly evenly 
divided in their opinions with respect to 
liquidation of the WPA adult-education 
program in order to permit local school 
agencies to assume responsibility for per- 
manent work in this field. 


LEARNING AND LIVING THE WAYS OF 
DEMOCRACY 


In these times, the concepts and practices 
of democracy are in the thinking, speaking 

4 Charles H. Judd, ScHooL AND Society, 55: 29- 
33, January 10, 1942; School Review, 50: 97-106, 
February, 1942. 
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and writing of everyone who is genuinely 
concerned about the future of education 
and society. During the past year, as a 
part of its task, the Committee on Educa- 
tional Recommendations’ of the NCE has 
sought answers to three major questions 
concerned with democracy, citizenship and 
education, which are discussed below and 
illustrated in turn from the educational 
activities of the past year. 

(1) What are the enduring and what are 
the changing characteristics of democracy ? 
The core idea of democracy as a great social 
faith emphasizes respect for the inherent 
dignity and worth of each individual, and 
is not subject to change or compromise. The 
processes of group action or principles of 
group living, such as the civil liberty of 
freedom of speech, are subject to some 
qualification or modification, as circum- 
stances may require. Social institutions, 
such as form of representative government, 
are subject to change, as dictated by social 
need. 

The outstanding publication of 1941 in 
this area is ‘‘The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy,’’ which is in a sense 
the cap stone of the series of volumes issued 
by the Educational Policies Commission.® 
This dynamic statement outlines the knowl- 
edge, loyalty and discipline essential to a 
life of freedom in American democracy, 
with these requirements placed against a 
setting of a world at war. 

(2) What are desirable qualities of pres- 
ent-day citizenship? The good citizen, both 
adult and school pupil, has a threefold ob- 
ligation: to develop a clear understanding 
of the characteristics and values of demo- 
cratic society, to participate in the demo- 
cratic activities of the community and to 


5 L, A. Pechstein, SCHOOL AND Society, 54; 306- 
309, October 11, 1941. 

6‘*The Education of Free Men in American 
Demoeracy.’’ Washington: EPC, 1941. Pp. viii+ 
115. 
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cultivate loyalty and faith in the ideals and 
processes of democracy. 

(3) What can the schools do to cultivate 
civic responsibility and the democratic way 
of life? A publication of 1940 in this area, 
‘‘Learning the Ways of Democracy,’” re- 
mains so significant and concrete that it 
well may be cited again. The contents are 
devoted to a critical description of the de- 
velopment of good citizenship in secon- 
dary schools through participation in such 
experiences as: the course of study, class- 
room teaching, out-of-class school activities, 
school activities in the community, admin- 
istrative procedures and evaluation of out- 
comes. In carrying forward its program 
of education for citizenship, the school must 
be on guard against employing the extremes 
of indoctrination ascribed to a publication 
of the past year, ‘‘ Indoctrination for Amer- 
ican Democracy.’”® 

Although the war will necessarily affect 
the plans and activities of the Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education, the major emphasis 
of its program remains that of democratic 
procedures in the improvement of teacher 
education. The commission has operated 
under a plan of decentralization and has 
consistently stressed the ultimate responsi- 
bility of local instructional staffs for devis- 
ing and implementing improvements in the 
education of both pre-service and in-service 
teachers, since it is unlikely that an un- 
democratic higher institution or school sys- 
tem will produce genuinely democratic 
teachers. The cooperative field services 
facilitated by the Commission on Teacher 
Education during 1941 have included con- 
sultant services, intervisitation, conferences 
and summer workshops. The main business 

7‘‘Learning the Ways of Democracy: A Case 


Book of Civic Education.’’ Washington: EPC, 
1940. Pp. viii + 486. 


8 B. F. Pittenger, ‘‘Indoctrination for American 
Democracy.’’ 
xii + 110, 


New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 
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of 1942 is to secure records and reports 
from the participating groups, and to carry 
forward publication plans for some eight to 
ten volumes, with field activities continuing 
at a diminishing rate. 

The basic character of the Cooperative 
Study in General Education of the ACE 
remains unchanged, with a definite convic- 
tion on the part of the participating col- 
leges that especially in the war emergency 
a high quality of general education is essen- 
tial. Cooperative faculty and student par- 
ticipation has been utilized in formulation 
of purposes, selection and organization of 
materials, development of instructional pro- 
cedures and evaluation of results. During 
the past year the major projects in general 
education have been concerned especially 
with problems of student personnel and 
counseling, social sciences, humanities, sci- 
ence and administration. 


EpucATION, MoRALE AND WAR Po.uicy 


It is to be expected that, as during the 
latter months of 1941, the energies of edu- 
cation in 1942 and 1943 will be directed 
toward national defense, maintenance of 
morale and the war effort. Even a year 
ago, at the Atlantic City meeting of the 
NCE, Goodwin Watson presented a series 
of statements on ‘‘Education for Long- 
Term Total Defense,’’ in which he stressed 
the importance of winning the loyalty of 
youth in preference to enforcing it, of de- 
veloping a genuine rather than an imposed, 
superficial and hysterical morale and of 
preserving democracy while fighting in its 
name. 

During 1941 the National Committee on 
Education and Defense, sponsored by the 
NEA and the ACE, has carried forward 
the following activities: 

1. Sponsoring of three national conferences of 

governmental and higher-education leaders to 
discuss the particular responsibilities of col- 


leges and universities in this emergency. 
2. Furnishing to colleges and universities through 
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the bulletin of the ACE, ‘‘ Higher Education 
and National Defense,’’ authentic informa- 
tion on governmental developments, including 
particularly liaison with Selective-Service 
headquarters. 

3. Issuing through the Educational Policies Com- 
mission a series of pamphlets for teachers and 
pupils dealing with defense issues. 

4, Issuing special materials through Teachers 
College, Columbia University, on the pre-ser- 
vice aspects of Selective Service. 

5. Cooperating with the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs on the development 
of an educational program both in this 
country and in Latin America. 

6. Cooperating with such governmental units as 
the War Department, the Navy Department, 
the Treasury Department and the Office of 
Civilian Defense in the development of vari- 
ous programs related to education. 


During the current year the National 
Committee on Education and Defense will 
continue its cooperative attack upon these 
and similar problems, as well as assist the 
recently created Wartime Commission of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

The Wartime Commission was created at 
the end of 1941 with four major purposes: 


1. To improve educational services for the gov- 

ernment, 

To aid in caring for civilian educational needs 

associated with the war and to determine to 

what extent federal financial assistance may 
be necessary. - 

3. To advise the government and educational 
institutions with respect to special problems 
involving the effects of wartime measures on 
schools, colleges and libraries. 

4, To facilitate formulation of plans for study 
of post-war readjustments, 


Other defense efforts of the Office of Edu- 
cation, which is serving especially as a great 
coordinating agency, include: 


to 


1. Administration of the regular programs of 
vocational education and rehabilitation. 

2. In cooperation with the Office of Production 
Management and staff officers of the Federal 
Security Agency, supervision of special fed- 
eral appropriations, $116,000,000 in 1941, for 
schools and colleges to accomplish purposes 
vital to winning the war. 

3. In cooperation with state departments of edu- 
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cation and local school systems, determination 
of the needs for federal investment in school 
facilities in defense areas, totaling $66,000,- 
000 at the end of 1941. 

4. Promotion of inter-American friendship and 
understanding, in cooperation with the Office 
of the Coordinator of Economic and Cultural 
Relations with Latin America and with the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the Depart- 
ment of State. 

5. Establishment of an information exchange on 
education and defense, to serve as a clearing 
house for many voluntary organizations and 
government agencies. 

6. Publication of an extensive series of pamph- 
lets dealing with education and defense, and 
production of motion pictures and radio pro- 
grams of service in the war effort. 

7. Inauguration of a school and college civilian- 
morale service in cooperation with government 
agencies, state departments of education, 
higher institutions and libraries, 

8. Formulation of a program of long-time plan- 
ning for education in the states, especially for 
the physical plant, in cooperation with other 
divisions of the Federal Security Agency, the 
National Resources Planning Board and the 
Public Works Administration. 


The November, 1941, report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and the Morale of a Free People’”’ 
identifies the essentials of national morale 
as health, economic security, psychological 
security, confidence in one’s associates and 
leaders and loyalty to a common purpose. 
Fourteen specific recommendations are 
made for developing morale through a pro- 
gram of education. 

The February, 1942, report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission presents ‘‘A 
War Policy for American Schools,’’?° in 
which are listed eleven educational prior- 
ities for the duration of the present emer- 
gency, although other essential services of 
the school must not be abandoned: 


1. Training workers for war industries and ser- 
vices. 


9 ‘* Education and the Morale of a Free People.’’ 
Washington: EPC, November, 1941. Pp. 29. 

10‘ A War Policy for American Schools.’’ Wash- 
ington: EPC, February, 1942. Pp. 47. 
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2. Producing goods and services needed for the 
war. 
3. Conserving materials by prudent consump- 
tion and salvage. 
4. Helping to raise funds to finance the war. 
5. Increasing effective man power by correcting 
educational deficiencies, 
6. Promoting health and physical efficiency. 
7. Protecting school children and _ property 
against attack. 
8. Protecting the ideals of democracy against 
war hazards. 
9. Teaching the issues, aims and progress of 
the war and the peace, 
10. Sustaining the morale of children and adults. 
11. Maintaining intelligent loyalty to American 
democracy. 


The NEA has organized a Commission on 
the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation, with a program of investigation and 
action designed to safeguard the schools. 
Its specific purposes are to: create public 
understanding and support of the school, 
investigate criticisms and groups hostile to 
education, investigate alleged subversive 
teaching and cooperate with organized 
groups of teachers and with individual 
workers in programs of public relations. 

The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel has been set up as a 
semidefense agency under the auspices of 
the National Resources Planning Board 
and the Civil Service Commission. The ad- 
visory committee for the National Roster 
includes representatives of the ACE, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, the 
National Research Council and the Social 
Science Research Council. 


YourTH, THE CURRICULUM AND THE FUTURE 


A major contribution to this area is the 
completion of the six-year program of the 
American Youth Commission of the ACE, 
with the conclusions and recommendations 
of its general report of January, 1942, 
centered on problems of curriculum revi- 
sion, occupational adjustment, education 
for family living, recreation, health, citi- 
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zenship and out-of-school youth. Twenty- 
seven other publications of the commission, 
including studies of Negro youth and of 
work camps for youth, support the findings 
of the general report. 

An Emergency Cooperating Committee 
for Children and Youth, appointed from 
the American Youth Commission and from 
the National Citizens Committee of the 
White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, has been appointed to imple- 
ment the conclusions and recommendations 
of these two long-range programs. The 
final report of the White House Confer- 
ence!” is to appear in the spring of 1942, 
with recommendations touching: the child 
in the family, religion in the lives of chil- 
dren, educational services in the commu- 
nity, protection against child labor, youth 
and their needs, health, children under 
special disadvantages and public adminis- 
tration and financing. 

One of the major projects of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education has gone for- 
ward in the field of child development. The 
purpose has been to promote better under- 
standing of children on the part of teach- 
ers, with the expectation that curriculum 
adjustment and improved personal rela- 
tions will more effectively meet the needs of 
youth. The collaboration center in child 
development at the University of Chicago 
has concluded its two years of extensive 
operation with the current year devoted to 
consultation and preparation of reports. 

The Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education 
Association has brought its eight-year study 
to a close, with its volume of conclusions 
and recommendations” off the press in Feb- 


11 ‘Youth and the Future: General Report of the 
American Youth Commission.’’ Washington: ACE, 
1942. Pp. 296. 

12 ¢Final Report of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy.’’ Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. Pp. 500 (approxi- 
mately). 
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ruary, 1942, and four other volumes to ap- 
pear during 1942. One of these supporting 
publications, ‘‘ Exploring the Curriculum,’’ 
deals with changes in the curriculum and 
in instructional procedures of the thirty 
participating schools, as seen from the 
viewpoint of the curriculum consultants. 
In another volume, ‘‘Thirty Schools Tell 
Their Story,’’ each school writes of its par- 
ticipation in the eight-year study—of its 
attempts to use its freedom constructively, 
problems encountered and failures and suc- 
cesses experienced. The report should go 
far toward bringing about a closer relation- 
ship between the work of the high school 
and each pupil’s purposes and interests, 
since the findings of the study indicate that 
a student’s success in college is not depen- 
dent upon following a prescribed pattern 
of subjects or units in the secondary school. 

During 1941 the American Association 
of Junior Colleges has issued a three-vol- 
ume series on junior-college terminal edu- 
eation: ‘‘The Literature of Junior College 
Terminal Edueation,’’ ‘‘Present Status of 
Junior College Terminal Education’’ and 


.“*Why Junior College Terminal Educa- 


tion?’’ Other studies in this area are pro- 
jected, even during the war period, with 
the knowledge that many phases of ter- 
minal education, particularly in its voca- 
tional aspects, are directly related to war 
industries, and that the general phases offer 
preparation for better citizenship and un- 
derstanding of world relations, so as to help 
youth participate more effectively in the 
present program of defense and in the work 
of educational and social reconstruction. 


APPRAISAL AND IMPLEMENTATION 


Two of the projected 1942 volumes re- 
porting the findings of the Eight-Year 
Study are concerned with appraisal. One 





13 Wilford M, Aikin, ‘‘The Story of the Eight- 
Year Study: With Conclusions and Recommenda- 
tions.’? New York: Harper and Bros., 1942. Pp. 
xvi + 157. 
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report, ‘‘Appraising and Recording Stu- 
dent Progress,’’ describes the evaluative 
procedures and records devised by the par- 
ticipating secondary schools. Another vol- 
ume, ‘‘Did They Succeed in College?’’ fol- 
lows up the graduates of the thirty high 
schools to determine how they fared in their 
college studies and in other phases of col- 
lege life. Difficulties encountered by the 
evaluation staff of the Eight-Year Study 
were in obtaining reasonably satisfactory 
eriteria against which the validity of the 
appraisal instruments might be checked 
and in the development of appropriate 
statistical methods to determine the reli- 
ability of tools that involve pattern scores 
rather than single scores. The chief con- 
tribution of this evaluation project is in 
providing a means for development of a 
modern curriculum through careful study 
of data relating to its effectiveness, in con- 
trast to curriculum development solely in 
terms of hypotheses and appraisal on the 
basis of personal opinion. 

The National Committee on Teacher Ex- 
aminations of the ACE has continued its 
work, although war conditions affected ad- 
versely the number of candidates tested 
in January, 1942. Both superintendents 
and teacher-education institutions have ex- 
pressed an active interest in the examina- 
tions and have extended cooperation. The 
records of the committee should prove espe- 
cially valuable in the regional exchange of 
teachers during the impending shortage of 
qualified teachers. 

Another appraisal service of the ACE, 
the Cooperative Test Service, promises in- 
creased usefulness as a tool in the accelera- 
tion program of higher education. Such ob- 
jective and comparable examinations may 
be applied to the selection of superior high- 
school pupils for early entrance to college, 
and to allowing credit to adequately in- 
formed college students for college courses 
in which they may never have been form- 
ally enrolled. 
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Late in 1942 a report will be published 
incorporating the findings of the evaluation 
study at Bennington College, with a review 
of the steps taken to adapt more effectively 
than in the past the educational program 
to the needs of students in a rapidly chang- 
ing social order. Progress already has been 
made toward reorganization of the Ben- 
nington program, in the light of this inten- 
sive appraisal. 

Both the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and the Cooperative Study in General 
Education have continued their evaluation 
activities by way of helping an institution 
to appraise its progress by the standard of 
its own objectives. Both projects are con- 
cerned with implementation of significant 
insights and research findings among the 
participating institutions. 

In November, 1941, the Implementation 
Commission of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals published a 
report of the second year’s work of the 
Occupational Adjustment Study.’* Pro- 
posals and plans have been outlined by 
which secondary-school principals may 
study the post-school adjustment of school 
leavers and school graduates, and with this 
background exercise more intelligent lead- 
ership than otherwise would be possible. 
The Discussion Group Project, inaugurated 
in 1937 and fostered by the Implementation 
Commission of the Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, continues active as an effective me- 
dium for exchange and promotion of desir- 
able secondary-school practices. 

The Stanford Social Education Investi- 
gation is now in the third year of active 
work with twenty cooperating secondary 
schools in the western part of the United 
States. The major purpose of this project 
is to stimulate teachers to creative effort 
and to provide assistance in the develop- 


14 John R. Beery, Byron C, Hayes and Edward 
Landy, ‘‘The School Follows Through: A Post- 
School Adjustment of Youth.’’ Washington: Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
November, 1941. Pp. iv+131. 
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ment and implementation of desirable pro- 
grams of social education. The work of 
evaluation is now under way, with empha- 
sis on the growth of the learner in achiev- 
ing the educational objectives formulated 
by the participating center. 


THE END of AN ERA AND SociAu REcon- 
STRUCTION 


This review of the major educational 
projects of the past year characterizes 1941 
as unusually significant in carrying for- 
ward large-scale programs of investigation 
and implementation, especially in bringing 
to completion the projects of the American 
Youth Commission and of the Eight-Year 
Study. The tremendous volume of educa- 
tional research of recent years is revealed 
in the pages of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research,’’*® which appeared early 
in 1941, as well as in the Review of Edu- 
cational Research, now in its twelfth year 
as the official journal of the American Edu- 
cational Research Association. The wide 
range of measuring instruments’ and of 
books on research methodology” is indi- 
cated by two yearbooks of 1941. 

The research programs of recent years 
are of major importance, in education and 
in science generally, but world events 
testify all too somberly that man can not 
live by science and technology alone. Sci- 
ence and research must become socially sen- 
sitive by way of implementation of knowl- 
edge for the good of mankind, as witnessed 
by certain of the projects reviewed above. 
The social functions of scholarship and the 
social relations of science have never been 


15‘*Eneyelopedia of Educational Research.’’ 
Edited by W. 8. Monroe. New York: Maemillan, 
1941, Pp. xxiv+1344. 

16Osear K. Buros (Editor), ‘‘The Nineteen 
Forty Mental Measurements Yearbook.’’ High- 
land Park (N. J.): Mental Measurements Year- 
book, 1941. Pp. xxvi+ 674. 

17 Oscar K. Buros (Editor), ‘‘The Second Year- 
book of Research and Statistical Methodology 
Books and Reviews.’’ Highland Park (N. J.): 
Gryphon Press, 1941. Pp. xx + 383. 
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as important as to-day. Even though total- 
itarian states may educate for death, de- 
mocracy more than ever before must edu- 
cate for life, to eliminate the conditions that 
have bred totalitarian movements—‘‘the in- 
stability of economic institutions, the fail- 
ure to utilize in the common interest the 
advances of science and technology, the 
widespread sense of insecurity and uncer- 
tainty, the feeling of frustration among the 
youth, the fear of war and national aggres- 
sion, the inequalities and injustices among 
classes and peoples, the severe discrepancies 
between the ideals and practices of democ- 
racy.’’!8 


MUSIC IN A COLLEGE LIBRARY 


LIBRARIANS, both public and college, have 
never come to full agreement on the scope 
and content of their collections. Beyond 
obvious printed materials, the latter, espe- 
cially, have up to now drawn no common 
denominator of understanding. Almost all 
consider manuscript material valid, but 
comparatively few make any efforts in this 
field, leaving it rather to the larger univer- 
sity or public libraries. Thanks to the gen- 
erous distribution of art sets by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, a number 
now service pictures and prints. Film- 
strips, slides, motion pictures and micro- 
photographs have received increasing at- 
tention within the past few years. And 
music, in both graphic and recorded form, 
thanks again to the corporation’s generos- 
ity, has found its way into a selected group 
of institutions. There have, of course, been 
other innovations. Generally speaking, 
however, it is true that most college libraries 
have not ventured far beyond the book- 
magazine-pamphlet stage. 

18‘*The Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy,’’ p. 115. Washington: EPC, 1941. 
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It has been said that last year we reached 
the end of an era between two world wars, 
when it was found imperative in American 
education to stem the cult of pure individ- 
ualism, which had opposed any indoctrina- 
tion, even of ideas essential to social and 
moral stability, discarding cultural and 
spiritual values in favor of economic deter- 
minism.?® When this war of ideas and 
ideals, of force and reason, of freedom and 
repression is over, the history of the period 
between the first and second world wars 
will reveal that at least a canvass has been 
made of the educational problems that lie 
ahead in the work of social reconstruction. 


By 
WILLIAM STANLEY HOOLE 


LIBRARIAN, NORTH TEXAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, DENTON 


Under certain conditions and in peculiar 
localities this omission of non-book mate- 
rials is desirable. Yet no one, we suppose, 
will doubt the place of importance these 
have earned in the modern college ecurricu- 
lum. For example, not long ago, the well- 
known English scholar, Ernest Bernbaum, 
delivered on our campus an address en- 
titled ‘‘The Motion Picture in the Teaching 
of History’’—a talk which was reflected 
immediately in the library by requests for 
‘‘Northwest Passage,’’ ‘‘Drums Along the 
Mohawk,’’ ‘‘Gone With the Wind’’ and 
other historical films for classroom show- 
ings. Parallels could be drawn for the calls 
for prints, pictures, slides and filmstrips. 
But more than any other non-book material 
has been the demand in our library for 
music—so great a demand, in fact, that a 
separate Music Library had to be estab- 
lished, a specially trained librarian added 


19 T, L, Kandel, ‘‘The End of an Era.’’ Educa- 
tional Yearbook of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941. Pp. xx +393. 
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to the staff ana the budget for non-book 
materials juggled and, finally, enlarged. 

We doubt if North Texas State Teachers 
College students are unusual in their desire 
for music. To be true, under the leader- 
ship of W. C. Bain, the department of music 
has grown remarkably during the past four 
years (yet we in the library like to think 
that at least a small part of this success 
may be attributed to the fact that the 
library’s music program has been con- 
stantly expanded to meet the needs of the 
department). Again we say we doubt if 
our students are unique in their love of 
music. The facilities of the library are, 
of course, open to all students and faculty, 
and non-music majors are quite in evidence. 
It must be stated, however, that much has 
been done by the department of musie and 
by the library to stimulate interest in 
music; but this we know to be a legitimate 
angle of our work, as important as stimu- 
lating interest in reading. Music is a lan- 
guage—the language of emotions, but a 
language nevertheless—and deserves a 
place in the college library. With us, re- 
corded music takes its place side by side 
with recorded speech. 

The department of music has necessarily 
accomplished a great deal toward making 
the campus music-conscious. The college 
symphonic orchestra gives frequent con- 
certs; the band plays often for assemblies 
and other gatherings, both indoors and out; 
the chapel choir and the A Cappella choir, 
besides touring the Southwest annually, 
offer programs frequently on the campus; 
and last spring the first college-sponsored 
musical of its kind in this region was con- 
summated when ninety voices, accompanied 
by the College Symphony Orchestra, pre- 
sented a three-day Bach festival. Music 
eritics pronounced it ‘‘the largest and per- 
haps the most important musical program 
ever put on by a Texas college’’ and stated 
that it set ‘‘a new standard of achievement 
for the Southwest.’’ Upward of 10,000 
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persons were in attendance at the three 
performances—at least half of these were 
students of the college. 

The chief contribution of the library in 
creating interest in music has been its well- 
balanced collection of books about music, 
books on music¢ appreciation, biographies of 


musicians, scores, orchestrations, sheet 
music and phonograph records, both classi- 
eal and popular—a list which includes folk- 
songs, dances, opera scores, music for solo 
instruments, vocal, orchestral and chamber 
music, miniature scores, choruses and prac- 
tically all forms of the art. Then, too, the 
library, in cooperation with the department 
of music, has for more than a year spon- 
sored a weekly ‘‘Listening Hour.’’ Until 
more suitable accommodations were pro- 
vided in Music Hall, these programs were 
presented in the library auditorium. For 
the occasions, a regular schedule is adopted 
in advance and appropriate publicity given 
in the local daily newspaper, in the college 
weekly, in the library’s mimeographed fort- 
nightly and by placards and signs. This 
plan is usually followed: a professor from 
the department of music delivers a brief 
talk on the life and works of the composer 
of the afternoon—let us say, Schubert. An 
assistant then plays phonographic record- 
ings of the ‘‘Unfinished Symphony.’’ At 
appropriate intervals, the interlocutor ex- 
plains certain movements, describes instru- 
ments, offers interpretations, clarifies the 
author’s intentions, ete. Afterward, he an- 
swers questions. The library anticipates 
the demand for books and music by having 
on display a suitable selection, not only of 
Schubert’s works but also those of his con- 
temporaries. Suffice it to say that this 
scheme has played no small part in bring- 
ing music to the lay student, for the dis- 
cussions are purposely non-technical. A 
third evidence of the cooperation between 
the library and the department of music is 
the course entitled ‘‘Music Libraries,’’ 
offered by the department of library ser- 
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vice. Taught by the music librarian, this 
class places special emphasis on the correct 
selection of all kinds of music, acquisition, 
classification, cataloguing, preservation and 
distribution. Some attention is also given 
to music appreciation. Because of the gen- 
eral nature of our college, the philosophy 
behind the course of necessity aims at the 
elementary- and high-school levels; but it 
is populated by library majors as well as by 
music majors (credit may be earned in 
either department), and occasionally an 
outsider matriculates. The syllabus for the 
course is approved by the heads of both the 
music and library-service departments—so 
far, there has been not the slightest room 
for dissatisfaction on the part of either. In 
fact, harmonious cooperation has been in 
large measure responsible for the increas- 
ing success of the endeavor. The work is 
proving beneficial to prospective secondary- 
school band leaders, chorus directors and 
music teachers, as well as to school librari- 
ans and teacher-librarians. 

The contents of the Music Library may 
be divided roughly into three types of mate- 
rials—books and periodicals, records and 
music itself. That these are interdependent 
need scarcely be stated; yet their very na- 
tures make it necessary to discuss them 
separately. j 

Of books and periodicals little need be 
said. The more than 2,000 books are cata- 
logued and circulated according to gen- 
erally accepted library methods, and, as is 
also true of periodicals and scores, are on 
open shelves. Reference works are of 
course not permitted to circulate, nor are 
current or bound periodicals. There is a 
small official ‘‘ Reserve,’’ always kept at a 
minimum, for it is the policy of those con- 
cerned to tax with immobility as few items 
as possible. Since the college furnishes 
texts to all students (there are approxi- 
mately 5,000 music books in the Textbook 
Library), the library has no problem in this 
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field. All other books have a 7-day loan 
limit and are renewable. Twenty-one 
magazines are received currently. In addi- 
tion to these books and periodicals devoted 
to musie exclusively, there is in the main 
library a generous supplemental stock of 
materials which combine music with other 
subjects, such as musie education, physical 
education and public-school teaching. 
Music itself constitutes the main body of 
the library. The 5,000 items in this group 
cover almost all phases of musicianship. 
The work of the department of music, as 
would be expected, dictates largely the com- 
position of the collection. Miniature scores 
for orchestras, opera scores, octavo scores 
for choruses, including men’s, women’s and 
mixed voices, both sacred and secular, and 
piano music, have a prominent place. The 
orchestral masters are well represented by 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Schubert, Cho- 
pin, et al. ; and music from many countries, 
ineluding Finland, Italy, Norway, Russia, 
England, Germany and France, are much 
in evidence. Because of our geographical 
location some emphasis also has been placed 
on the works of Latin-American composers 
in both orchestrations and piano music. 
Sheet music has received considerable at- 
tention ; and the collections of chamber and 
organ music, folksongs, dances, art songs, 
concertos for piano, violin and violoncello, 
oratorios and cantatas, mainly with piano 
accompaniment, make up a large portion of 
the items. Materials for the practical 
teacher, the public-school musician, the 
student of theory and those interested in 
rhythmic music for children are also in- 
cluded ; and there is an adequate collection 
of seasonal music, such as Easter and 
Christmas songs. In this connection we 
should mention the popularity of opera 
scores before and during the annual Dallas 
Civie Opera (Dallas is but 40 miles away), 
and at other periods when local or nearby 
musical programs are rendered. The ma- 
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jority of scores, miniature and orchestral, 
are bound and offer no circulation problem ; 
musi¢e in parts is prepared for circulation 
by the College Bookbindery, which has per- 
fected a cloth-covered, board portfolio with 
pockets. This enables the whole score to be 
kept together on the shelves, yet permits 
use of separate units. Larger pieces with 
many parts are likewise housed in special 
box-board cases made by the bindery, and 
smaller pieces are bound in pamphlet bind- 
ers, carrying additional end-flaps. Sheet 
music is kept in regular music file-boxes, 
and is issued separately in manila envel- 
opes. All music is catalogued by composer 
only in the centra: catalogue in the main 
library, and in the Music Library by com- 
poser, title, form and medium. The Dewey 
System of classification, prefixed by ‘‘M,’’ 
is used throughout the collection. 

The basis for the records division of the 
Music Library is the Carnegie phonograph, 
which, with 1,000 dises, was presented to 
the college a year or two ago. To these 
have been added two smaller machines and 
some 1,500 records. This collection, which 
runs the gamut from Bach to Benny Good- 
man, is housed in albums and single en- 
velopes. Under the combined supervision 
of the music librarian and the head of the 
department of music, regular concerts are 
still offered to the public at specified hours, 
and at other periods throughout the day 
the machines are in constant use by music 
classes and individuals. Checking the rec- 
ords out for home use has as yet presented 
no problem, for few students have machines 
upon which to play them. In special in- 
stances, however, the dises are signed out 
and a record-carrier, resembling a small 
suitease, designed by the College Book- 
bindery, is brought into use. The Music 
Library catalogue contains a composer-title 
eard for each record, and with the records 
themselves there is a complete set of cards 
covering composer, title, medium, form and 
performer. 
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Several methods of coordinating the li- 
brary with the department of music have 
been outlined. One further plan deserves 
mention: the role of the College Book- 
bindery. Besides making portfolios, cases 
and record-carriers, as already stated, the 
bindery does all repairing, mending and re- 
inforecing of music, and makes albums for 
the records. Upon this division of the 
library program also rests the printing of 
hundreds of placards, signs and posters for 
publicity purposes. Here, of course, is also 
centered all bookbinding for the entire 
library program, to say nothing of the pri- 
vate binding done for students at nominal 
costs. Perhaps the most original function 
of this department, however, lies in the as- 
sistance it renders in the realm of photog- 
raphy. By means of microphotographic 
equipment complete symphonies have been 
recorded on 35-mm. films for classroom 
showings and orchestra practices—the li- 
brary even supplying screens. For rehears- 
als the bindery has aiso made numerous 
photostatie copies of scores, when sufficient 
originals were not on hand to serve. 

If it is the opinion of college administra- 
tors generally, and we believe it is, that the 
library ‘‘should be the coordinating center 
of the institution . .. , a place of emana- 
tion, not simply one of impingement,’ 
certainly music, as well as other non-book 
materials, must be given ever-increasing 
attention. With us, the correlation of 
library policies with those of the music 
faculty not only has proved profitable for 
both, but also has laid the groundwork for 
a corresponding cooperation between the 
library and other departments. Someone 
has said, Rabindranath Tagore, if we re- 
member correctly, that music begins where 
words leave off. We like to think we have 
gone the Bengalese one better: we have put 
them side by side. 


1 W. J. McConnell, ScHOOL AND Society, 52: 188, 
September 14, 1940. 
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THE WAR CRISIS RINGS THE CHANGES 
ON ACADEMIC CALENDARS 
AND CURRICULA 

As in other eases already noted by ScHooL 
AND Society, the following institutions will 
speed up schedules to enable students to com- 
plete four-year courses in two and a half or 
three years, or at least to shorten the time appre- 
ciably, by extending summer sessions, by elimi- 
nating or drastically cutting vacations or by 
employing both measures: Morningside College 
(Sioux City, Iowa), Kenyon College (Gambier, 
Ohio), Lafayette College (Easton, Pa.), the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, the University of Mich- 
igan, the University of Buffalo (offering both 
three- and four-year courses), Georgetown Uni- 
versity and Princeton University (offering both 
three- and four-year courses). 

Nor is telescoping the time given to courses of 
study the whole answer of education to the war’s 
challenge; the courses themselves have been 
modified or multiplied to meet the demands of 
students who have been or are to be drafted for 
patriotic service. 

Subjects such as ordnance, gunnery, indus- 
trial safety and first aid will be offered by Morn- 
ingside College. All college courses will be sub- 
ject to “restudy and reorganization” at Kenyon 
College. The resources of faculty and students, 
its laboratories and buildings have been co- 
ordinated under a Central Committee on Prob- 
lems of War and Defense at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; wartime courses af- 
feeting the morale of both children and adults 
are being offered, and committees on informa- 
tion, campus protection and war relief have been 
set up. Twenty-one “non-credit short courses” 
and 28 other courses, “designed to fit students 
for leadership in defense programs after they 
return to their home communities,” are now 
under way at the Pennsylvania State College. 
The Drexel Institute of Technology began on 
February 10 a program serving Junior Engineer- 
ing Aides—employees of the Philadelphia Sig- 
nal Corps Depot—and calling for “the training 
of 2,500 men by December 31 for this branch of 
the service.” New courses included in this pro- 
gram, which is sponsored by the U. S. Office of 


Education, include among others inspection of 
materials, electric-welding engineering in ship 
building and radio engineering. An “intensive 
refresher course” in nutrition and food utiliza- 
tion has also been organized for the women of 
the Philadelphia area. Tennessee College (Mur- 
freesboro) will offer new courses in first aid, 
home nursing and nutrition, but, in general, the 
adjustment of the curriculum of the college to 
war needs will consist in “changing the empha- 
sis from the cultural aspects to the practical 
aspects of regular college courses.” Beginning 
with the second semester, the Fordham School 
of Social Service (New York City) is offering 
from Monday through Thursday 18 evening 
courses for social workers, whose problems be- 
eause of war conditions, present new aspects. 
Milwaukee-Downer College is broadening and 
deepening its course in occupational therapy, 
which was established during the first World 
War at the call of General Pershing for a thou- 
sand overseas “volunteers to aid convalescence.” 
The aim of the new course is to meet the re- 
quirements of an up-to-date occupational thera- 
pist—a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, psy- 
chology and techniques in “treating all types of 
disease and injury,” as well as training in the 
arts and crafts. 

Among the university programs are many new 
and timely offerings. The University of Ne- 
braska, in addition to technical courses, is giv- 
ing a series of fourteen weekly lectures on 
“America and World War II,” which are “open 
to the public as well as to students who may at- 
tend for credit.” Wayne University (Detroit) 
has set up a course on “Wartime Legislation” 
the purpose of which is “to acquaint police offi- 
cers of the metropolitan area with new law- 
enforcement problems brought by the war.” It 
will cover such subjects as rights and duties of 
enemy aliens, censorship, civil liberties in war- 
time and the relation of civil police to military 
police. The University of Michigan takes a 
firm stand for maintaining academic standards. 
Its president, Alexander G. Ruthven, declared 
in his annual report to the Regents that an im- 
portant part of the task of national defense is 
“supplying a steady flow of intelligent, well- 
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educated, conscientious, skilled citizens into the 
population.” At Princeton University, “be- 
cause of the need for more aeronautical engi- 
neers and more intense study of aviation,” a 
new department of aeronautical engineering has 
been established, the funds for it donated by 
alumni and friends of the university. A “spe- 
cial second-term course” may be elected by 
seniors “now specializing in mechanical engi- 
neering” and by juniors who may wish to trans- 
fer fram “other fields of engineering.” 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE 29th Schoolmen’s Week conference will 
be held, March 18-21, at the University of 
Pennsylvania. All superintendents and prin- 
cipals of schools—publie and private—repre- 
sentatives of boards of education, teachers-col- 
lege presidents, teachers of education in col- 
leges, teachers in secondary and elementary 
schools and “all others interested in the ad- 
vancement of education in Pennsylvania and 
neighboring states” are invited to attend. 

Numerous and varied programs are scheduled 
for the four-day conference. One series of 
seven programs on “The Elementary School 
Curriculum” and another of six on “Growth and 
Development of Youth” will be scattered among 
the other offerings throughout the duration of 
the conference. On March 18, Jean Betzner, 
associate professor of education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will make the initial 
address of the first series. She will speak on 
“Children’s Literature—Where to Find It; 
How to Use It.” The first address in the second 
series will be given on the same day by Mark A. 
May, professor of educational psychology, Yale 
University, who will speak on “Growth and De- 
velopment of Youth in Relation to Secondary 
Education.” Other Wednesday speakers are 
Lindley H. Dennis, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, who will be on the 
“School Directors” program, discussing that 
subject “in connection with vocational education 
and the defense program”; Alice Keliher, assis- 
tant professor of education, New York Univer- 
sity, who will take part in the program, “Guid- 
ance for Democratic Living,’ and Isaac Miles 
Wright, director of schools, Allentown (Pa.), 
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who will speak on “Attaining Efficiency in Per- 
sonnel Administration.” 

A sampling of the speakers on Thursday, 
March 19, include Laura Zirbes, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, on “The Place 
of Skills in Elementary School Activities”; 
Walter J. Pelton, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington (D. C.), “A Dental Health Pro- 
gram in Our Schools”; George J. Oliver, di- 
rector of instruction, Virginia State Board of 
Education, “Procedures in the Development of 
the Core Curriculum”; William P. Tolley, Alle- 
gheny College (Meadville, Pa.), “Liberal Arts” 
(as affected by the war); Harry S. Ganders, 
dean, School of Education, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, “Spiritual Values” (as affected by the 
war); Alonzo F. Myers, professor of education, 
New York University, “Democratizing an Ele- 
mentary School through Supervision”; Wil- 
liam F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, 
“Problems of Health and Physical Development 
of American Youth”; Manoel De Carvalho, 
head of the section of applied psychology, Na- 
tional Institute of Educational Research, Min- 
istry of Education, Rio de Janeiro, “The Rela- 
tion of Public and Private Education in Bra- 
zil”; Maria De Lourdes Sapereira, member of 
the technical staff, Brazilian Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Health, Rio de Janeiro, “The Na- 
tionalization of Education in Brazil”; Harry 
Allen, State Teachers College (West Chester, 
Pa.), and Hilda Guenther, Beaver College 
(Jenkintown, Pa.), “From the Viewpoint of 
the School of Education”; William H. Kilpat- 
rick, professor emeritus of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, “Guiding Prin- 
ciples to Use in Solving Problems in the Ele- 
mentary School”; E. G. Olsen, Russell Sage 
College (Troy, N. Y.), “The Community-Cen- 
tered Curriculum,” and Henry W. Prescott, 
Princeton University, “Appreciation of Vergil.” 

On Friday, March 20, Ruth A. Cunningham, 
State Teachers College (Shippensburg, Pa.), 
will discuss “The Purpose of the Laboratory 
School in Teacher Education,” “as viewed by a 
training teacher”; William F. Russell, dean, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
speak on “A Desirable Program of Federal 
Activities in Education,” and Neal E. Drought, 
Hamilton College (Clinton, N. Y.), and Frank- 
lin R. Zeran, Occupational Information and 
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Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
will take part in the programs, “Progressive 
Edueation Association Study of Secondary 
School and College Relations” and “Guidance.” 

The headquarters of the conference will be at 
Houston Hall. 


THE HEIDELBERG EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Atv Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio), March 
13-14, a two-day conference on the theme, 
“Developing Responsibility in Pupils,” will be 
held under the directorship of E. I. F. Williams, 
professor of education of the college. 

At the dinner meeting opening the confer- 
ence, March 13, C. E. Josephson, president of 
the college, will make the address of welcome, 
and Raleigh Schorling, director of instruction, 
University High School of the University of 
Michigan, will speak on “War as a Psycholog- 
ical Factor in Motivating School Tasks.” The 
address at the evening session on the same day 
will be made by William C. Bagley, emeritus 
professor of education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and editor of ScHOOL AND 
Society. 

On Saturday morning, March 14, Kenneth C. 
Ray, director of education, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, will speak on “Education in 
the Present Crisis” and after a short inter- 
mission, Dr. Bagley will again address the con- 
ference. A forum discussion on the topie, 
“What Specific Things Can the School Do in 
Developing Responsibility?” with Dr. Williams 
presiding, will be participated in by F. H. Bode, 
principal, Defiance (Ohio) High School; J. E. 
Bohn, superintendent of schools, Ashland 
(Ohio); H. S. Bowman, superintendent of 
schools, Bowling Green (Ohio), and others. 

At the luncheon meeting, March 14, DeWitt 
S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, Indian- 
apolis, will be heard on the subject, “Where 
Stands Education Now?” 

Programs of musie will be given at the dinner 
session by students from Ross High School, 
Fremont (Ohio), and at the luncheon meeting 
by the Heidelberg College Concert Choir, di- 
rected by Amos S. Ebersole. 

The conference is an official meeting of the 
Seneca County (Ohio) Teachers Institute. The 
public schools of Tiffin and Alpha Psi Chapter 
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of Kappa Delta Pi, national honor society in 
education, cooperate in sponsoring the meetings. 


A RECORD IN OCCUPATIONAL PLACE- 
MENT POINTING TO FURTHER 
RESPONSIBILITY 


In his annual report to Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, president, Columbia University, the secre- 
tary of appointments, Robert F. Moore, declares 
that university-trained men and women are more 
in demand than at any other time in the present 
generation, and that NYA funds to assist college 
students are no longer needed because student 
jobs and student wages have so greatly in- 
creased. 


From a period of historic unemployment, the situ- 
ation changed over night to a seller’s market where 
there were more jobs than men. . . . One survey 
noted that there were 50,000 engineering jobs open 
for June graduates and only 14,000 graduates to 
fill them. This checked with our experience on the 
Columbia campus where engineers averaged four 
offers of positions apiece, one man receiving twelve 
offers from top-notch companies, 

In the face of this active employment market, 
college women came into their own, for employers 
suddenly remembered that there are many positions 
that women can handle as well as men.... 

... Although draft boards postponed consider- 
ation of seniors until after graduation, no employer 
could be sure that acceptance of a position would 
not be nullified by a draft call after July 1. De- 
spite this uncertainty, the major recruiters of col- 
lege talent, with but very few exceptions .. . offered 
positions to the men they liked regardless of draft 
status, taking their chances... . 


Mr. Moore points out, however, that this 
“proud” record is based “on the artificial econ- 
omy of a war boom’”—a warning given to grad- 
uates, lest they find themselves unprepared for 
“the period of post-war reconstruction,” even 
as the nation finds itself unprepared for “the 
predicament” it is now in. 

Recalling the fact that “during the depression, 
training programs in industry, with but few 
notable exceptions, came to a standstill,” Mr. 
Moore urges more practical training in college, 
saying in conclusion: 

Educational institutions and industry have a 


great opportunity, in fact, a mutual responsibility 
to cooperate in preparing youth for the world’s 
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work and, of course, we all know of many examples 
where cooperation between the two has existed effec- 
tively for many years. My plea is for an enlarge- 
ment of this idea toward the end that business [and] 
industrial and government institutions will make it 
possible for every college man and woman to serve 
an interneship or apprenticeship in their chosen 
field as a prerequisite to a position. 


A NEW FORM OF RESEARCH SUBSI- 
DIES, UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


AS a means of encouraging creative work and 
self-development among its younger faculty 
members, the University of California will inau- 
gurate in 1942 a system of supplementing regu- 
lar salaries with special grants-in-aid from unre- 
stricted endowment-fund income. These grants- 
in-aid, known as University of California Sum- 
mer Fellowships, are to be awarded to promis- 
ing young teachers who are doing significant 
research or working on important projects 
which require a summer of concentrated labor 
free from economic problems occasioned by 
low salaries. 

Announcement of the new plan, which in 
spirit is modeled after the Guggenheim Fellow- 
ships, was made recently by Robert G. Sproul, 
president of the university, following approval 
of five appointments to summer fellowships for 
the year 1942. The amount of the awards will 
vary from $330 to $440 each, depending on 
whether the recipient is an instructor or an 
assistant professor. 
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The recipients of summer fellowships, selected 
by the president of the university with the ad- 
vice of an informal committee, are as follows: 
Samuel Herrick, Jr., instructor in astronomy 
(Los Angeles campus), for assistance in a sur- 
vey of methods of computing the orbits of 
comets and the refining of a simpler approach 
to this problem; Edward F. Meylan, assistant 
professor of French (Berkeley campus), for 
assistance in making the first English transla- 
tion of a commentary on “Plato’s Symposium” 
written in the 15th century by the Italian hu- 
manist, Marsiglio Ficino; Samuel Ruben, in- 
structor in chemistry (Berkeley campus) for 
promoting further investigations of the nature 
of photosynthesis, with the aid of radio-active 
carbon, an artificial element created by the 60- 
inch cyclotron in the Radiation Laboratory; 
Howard MeGaw Smyth, assistant professor of 
history (Berkeley campus), for assistance in 
the completion of an extensive monograph on 
the efforts of the old Italian department of 
Piedmont to establish a kingdom of North Italy 
under the House of Savoy in 1848-49; H. T. 
Swedenberg, assistant professor of English 
(Los Angeles campus), for assistance in the 
preparation of an index and study of the criti- 
eal opinions of John Dryden made possible by 
the William Andrews Clark Memorial Library, 
a gift to the university, which contains one of 
the best extant collections of works by and 
about Dryden. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 

Resignations, Retirements 

L. A. SMALL, superintendent of schools, Ster- 
ling (Kans.), has been elected president, Fort 
Seott (Kans.) Junior College, and superinten- 
dent of schools. 


G. C. Boswetu has been re-elected president, 
Ranger (Tex.) Junior College, and superinten- 
dent of schools. 


EvALYN BeErGSTRAND, formerly of the staff of 
Michigan State College (East Lansing), has 
been appointed dean and professor of home eco- 
nomies, University of Connecticut. 





FourtTEEN promotions of staff members in 
six of the schools of Fordham University have 
been announced: In the Graduate School, the 
Reverend Francis W. Power, S.J., becomes pro- 
fessor of chemistry, James E. Tobin, professor 
of English, and A. Paul Levack, assistant pro- 
fessor of history. At Fordham College (on the 
campus) F. Kenneth Brasted and James F. Col- 
lins, have been appointed assistant professors 
of history and William M. Partlan, assistant 
professor of economics. At Fordham College 
(Manhattan Division) and the School of Bus- 
iness, John R. Hart is now assistant professor 
of philosophy and Richard J. Sexton, assistant 
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professor of English. In the School of Edu- 
cation, John J. Collins is assistant professor of 
history; Joseph M. Connors, assistant professor 
of education; William J. Grace, assistant pro- 
fessor of English, and James J. Kearney, as- 
sistant professor of French. At St. Andrew’s- 
on-the-Hudson, the Reverend Paul J. Swick is 
assistant professor of classics, and at the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy, Ross J. Marano is assistant 
professor of pharmacology and physiology. 


Tue following changes have been made in the 
department of psychology, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity : Wayne Dennis has been appointed pro- 
fessor of psychology and head of the depart- 
ment; James H. Elder succeeds the late Harry 
M. Capps, whose death was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, January 24, as assistant professor 
of psychology, and Allen D. Grinsted is on leave 
of absence while serving as a lieutenant in the 
Navy. 

G. Leroy Peterson, former instructor, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been appointed assis- 
tant professor of agricultural economics, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 


THE State Teachers College (Winona, Minn.) 
announces an exchange of professors with the 
University of Costa Rica. John Biesanz, of the 
department of social science of the college, will 
be sent to the university at Heredia to conduct 
courses in sociology and the history of educa- 
tion. José B. Acufia, who is a member of the 
staff of the Normal School of the University of 
Costa Rica, will conduct courses in the social 
sciences at the Winona college with emphasis on 
increasing American understanding of Latin 
America. 


Topias BRILL, principal, New Jersey School 
for the Deaf (Trenton), will serve as visiting 
specialist for the summer session, Louisiana 
State University. Mr. Brill will conduct courses 
for teachers of the deaf and other handicapped 
children. Walter B. Townsend, director of the 
reading clinic, Butler University (Indianapolis), 
will have charge of the summer reading labora- 
tory and workshop. : 


THEODORE ROETHKE, assistant professor of 
English composition, the Pensylvania State Col- 
lege, will give one of the Morris Gray spring 
lectures at Harvard University, April 7. 


Joun Scorr Irwin has replaced William N. 
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Felt as assistant professor of modern languages, 
Denison University (Granville, Ohio) during 
the latter’s sabbatical leave of absence. Regi- 
nald Whidden, assistant professor of English, 
is on sabbatical leave at Yale University, where 
he is continuing research in 19th-century poetry. 


Peter SAMMARTINO, chairman, department of 
Romance languages, Townsend Harris High 
School (New York City), has been granted leave 
for the school year, 1942-43, to supervise the 
organization of a junior college in Rutherford, 
N. J. 


AurreD Crorts, professor of social sciences, 
Eastern New Mexico College (Portales), is 
chairman of the Faculty Defense Committee, 
the members of which are I. N. McCollum, 
Ralph R. King, K. C. Lea, A. F. Ogle and 
V. H. Ogburn. Eunice Roberts is secretary of 
the committee. 


Water Ditut Scort, president emeritus, 
Northwestern University, has been appointed 
by Harold L. Ickes, to membership on the 
Industry Committee on Solid Fuels. The com- 
mittee will advise on matters pertaining to 
coordination of the nation’s fuel supply to meet 
war-time needs. 


At the second annual conference of the 
Philosophy of Education Society, held in 
Columbus, February 13-14, the following offi- 
cers were elected: John S. Brubacher, associate 
professor of the history and philosophy of 
education, Yale University, president ; Theodore 
Brameld, associate professor of educational 
philosophy, University of Minnesota, secretary- 
treasurer; H. Gordon Hullfish, professor of 
education, Ohio State University, and Lawrence 
G. Thomas, assistant professor of education, 
Stanford University, members of the executive 
board. 


Myra WoopruFr, supervisor of child care 
and development in defense, has been appointed 
to the staff of the Bureau of Child Develop- 
ment and Parent Education, Division of Ele- 
mentary Education, New York State Education 
Department. 

Do.tores Scuuuz, rural-school supervisor, 
Sutter County (Calif.), sueceeds George F. 
Algeo as superintendent of schools. Mr. Algeo 
has retired after 11 years of service. 


Harrison C. Lyseru, director of secondary 
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education, Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion, has been elected superintendent of schools, 
Portland, to succeed the late William B. Jack, 
whose death was reported in ScHoon AnD So- 
CIETY, January 24. 


Har.ey J. Powe, superintendent of schools, 
Clintonville (Wise.), has been elected to the 
superintendency, Watertown (Wisc.), to suc- 
ceed R. A. Buell, who will retire July 1. 


DanreL S. Roprnson has resigned as presi- 
dent of Butler University, Indianapolis. Maur- 
ice O. Ross, dean, School of Business Adminis- 
tration, has been named acting president. 


HERMAN FELDMAN, dean, School of Business 
and Civie Administration, City College (New 
York), has resigned. Dean Feldman states that 
he finds the post “over-whelmed by administra- 
tive routine” and that he would like to be re- 
lieved of his duties, September 1. 


EMELYN GARDNER, of the department of 
English, Wayne University, has retired. Miss 
Gardner, who has gained recognition as one of 
the leading students of folk lore in the United 
States, will continue her research among the 
various foreign-culture groups of Detroit. 


ALFREDO ELias, associate professor of Ro- 
mance languages, City College (New York), has 
retired after 33 years of service. 


C. C. Green, for the past 16 years superin- 
tendent of schools, New Castle (Pa.), has re- 
signed. 


Recent Deaths 

WinsTEAD PAINE Bong, professor of phi- 
losophy and religion, Cumberland University 
(Lebanon, Tenn.), died, February 12, according 
to word received by ScHoot anp Society, 
March 3. Dr. Bone had served the university 
as professor of New Testament interpretation 
(1894-1909), dean, Theological School (1906- 
09), president (1909-14) and as professor since 
1914, Dr. Bone was eighty-one years of age 
at the time of his death. 


Lipa LEE TALL, president emeritus, Maryland 
State Teachers College (Towson), died, Feb- 
ruary 21. Dr. Tall had had a long career in 
education in Maryland. She served as critic 
teacher (1904-08) in the Teachers Training 
School (Baltimore) and as supervisor of the 
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elementary schools (1908-17) and assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, Baltimore County, 
1917-18. During 1918-20, she was supervis- 
ing principal, elementary department, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She returned to Maryland (1920) as principal, 
Maryland State Normal School, Towson. The 
school became (1935) the State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Dr. Tall continued as its president 
until her retirement, 1938. She was the author 
(in collaboration with Charles M. Andrews) of 
“Bibliography of History for Schools and Li- 
braries” and (with Eunice Fuller Barnard) of 
“How the Old World Found the New.” Dr. 
Tall was sixty-eight years old at the time of her 
death. 


Martua McCuesney Berry, founder (1902), 
Berry Schools (for mountain boys and girls), 
and (1926), Berry College (both at Mount 
Berry, Ga.), died, February 27, at the age of 
seventy-five years. Miss Berry had won wide 
recognition for her efforts in behalf of the 
underprivileged white mountain children of the 
South. When she started the school, it was 
her intention to provide an elementary educa- 
tion for the children of northern Georgia, but 
as the reputation of the school grew, children 
from other parts of the state came to her and 
soon it was necessary to expand the classes to 
those of secondary grade. Finally in 1926, she 
opened the college. Many philanthropists be- 
came interested in her work, and with their aid 
the plant was expanded until it now embraces 
over 25,000 acres and 125 buildings. Twelve 
hundred students are enrolled at present, with 
a waiting list of 5,000. 


W. Irvine Maurer, president, Beloit ( Wise.) 
College, died, February 28. Dr. Maurer had 
served as instructor in mathematics and German 
(1904-06), when the Beloit institution was an 
academy. From 1907-24, he served the pastor- 
ates of Congregational churches in Bridgeport 
(Conn.), Utica (N. Y.), Northampton ( Mass.) 
and Columbus, Ohio. He assumed the presi- 
dency of Beloit College, 1924. Dr. Maurer was 
sixty-two years old at the time of his death. 


ParKe Rexrorp Kovwseg, president, Drexel 
Institute of Technology (Philadelphia), suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, February 28. Dr. 
Kolbe had been professor of modern languages 
at Buchtel College (Akron, Ohio), 1905-13. 
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When, in the latter year, the college became the 
University of Akron, Dr. Kolbe was elected the 
first president. He went to Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
as president of Polytechnic Institute, 1925, a 
post that he held until he accepted the presi- 
dency of Drexel Institute, 1932. Dr. Kolbe 
was in his sixtieth year at the time of his death. 


GEORGE CARROLL CONE, professor emeritus of 
landseape architecture, University of Michigan, 
died, March 2. Dr. Cone, who had retired in 
1938, was seventy-three years old at the time of 
his death. 

EMERSON B. QuaIe, head master, Salisbury 
(Conn.) School, died, March 2, at the age of 
forty-one years. 

Coming Events 

THE report of the mid-winter meeting of the 
ASSA by Belmont Farley, which is an annual 
feature of ScHOOL AND Society, will appear in 
the number for March 14. There will also be a 
report in an early number of the meeting of the 
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NSSE, which will be submitted by the new sec- 
retary, Nelson B. Henry, professor of educa- 
tion, the University of Chicago. 


THE 12th annual Founders’ Day observance 
will open, March 12, with a program, “The 
Judicial Panel,” in which “significant consider- 
ations of legal questions arising from World 
War II will be made public.” Louis S. Cox, 
Associate Justice, Masachusetts Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, will introduce the other members of 
the panel: Chief Justice Edmund W. Flynn, 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island; Chief Justice 
William M. Maltbie, Supreme Court of Errors 
of Connecticut; Chief Justice Sherman R. 
Moulton, Supreme Court of Vermont; Asso- 
ciate Justice Harold H. Murchie, Supreme 
Judicial Court of Maine, and Chief Justice 
Osear L. Young, Superior Court of New Hamp- 
shire. Daniel L. Marsh, president of the uni- 
versity, will deliver the convocation address, 
March 13. 


Shorter Paver¢...:. 





WHAT OF THE SCHOOL’S FUTURE? 

Economists and industrialists are looking 
ahead to the reconstruction period beyond the 
present world crisis. 

Economists, worried over the shrinking value 
of the dollar as the tempo of war activities 
rises, seek to learn-how the financial system may 
be stabilized with the return of peace. 

Industrialists, equally disturbed about the fu- 
ture, wonder how they may make provision for 
the millions of mill and factory workers who 
are certain to lose their jobs when the demand 
for munitions and the other sinews of war has 
passed. 

Both of these far-sighted movements are 
praiseworthy. Both indicate that the leaders of 
the country are determined to profit by the mis- 
takes of World War I. 

But there is a third division of our national 
life and one that is, perhaps, equally as impor- 
tant as the others, which must not be overlooked 
by the planners. I refer to the public schools 
and the millions of pupils enrolled in public- 
school classes. 

To understand the true situation, it may be 


well if we look back over a period of five or six 
short years. By 1936-37 the country had come 
a long way in crawling out of the worst of the 
depression. But thousands of skilled crafts- 
men were still walking the streets or working 
on WPA projects. Few jobs were available for 
high-school graduates. 

In an attempt to meet the problem, public- 
school educators offered two possible solutions: 
(1) give a greater amount of attention to 
leisure-time activities, and (2) add another two 
years to the present high-school course. 

Each of these plans and the two together won 
hearty support in educational meetings in all 
parts of the country and in major national con- 
ventions. But before either could be put into 
effect on a large scale there came a change in 
the national picture. 

The country suddenly became conscious of the 
advances of Hitler and the need of going to the 
aid of the democracies. As a matter of self- 
protection, it was considered necessary to speed 
up the production of war materials and raise 
an army of record strength. 

Soon long-idle factories began working on 
a 24-hour basis. New industrial plants were 
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rushed to completion in cities and towns 
throughout the nation. With the speeding of 
the defense effort, the employment situation 
underwent a complete change. From a surplus 
of skilled and semiskilled workers, there be- 
came, almost overnight, a serious shortage. 

Realizing that something must be done and 
done quickly if they would keep the defense 
effort from bogging down, government officials 
called in school superintendents from the larger 
cities of the country and asked them to co- 
operate in training boys and men for the me- 
chanical trades. 

Briefly, the plan was divided into two main 
sections. The government promised to furnish 
lathes and other equipment if school officials 
would encourage an increasing number of boys 
to take technical training and open the trade 
classes to older men after the regular school day 
was over. Pay of the teachers in the after- 
school classes was to come from the government. 

This plan met with ready acceptance from 
school officials and was put into effect imme- 
diately. Because of the job openings, there was 
no difficulty in getting recruits for the mechan- 
ical classes which began at eight in the morning 
and were, in many instances, still going strong 
at eleven and twelve at night. 

In the two years since then, these technical 
classes have proved to be a big success from the 
government’s standpoint. They have not turned 
out mechanics. But they have given thousands 
of boys and men enough training to carry out 
a routine job on a given machine. 

Were this the only readjustment in school 
courses, due to defense and war efforts, the out- 
look for the future would not be too serious. 
But there are others, affecting both boys and 
girls, which promise to present even greater 
problems in the peace-time reconstruction pe- 
riod. Consider these facts for a moment: 

Classical high schools, which formerly boasted 
of the large number of their graduates in col- 
lege, now have one fourth of their boys in tech- 
nical classes and an equal proportion of girls 
in commercial classes. 

In some commercial high schools, Latin and 
the modern languages—French, German and 
Spanish—have either been dropped as “unnec- 
essary” or curtailed sharply. 

In other schools the emphasis has passed from 
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English and the social studies to highly special- 
ized subjects in the fields of radio and aero- 
nautics. 

Ask the high-school principals to explain 
these changes and you will find they have, in 


general, the same stock answer. ‘“We’re trying 
to meet the demand of our pupils,” these prin- 
cipals say. “Only a few of them expect to go 
to college. Many of the boys will enlist shortly 
in the Army. They’re interested in radio and 
aeronautics because they believe it will give 
them a chance to advance in the service. With 
the girls it’s something different again. They 
know of the office jobs that are open to them. 
Many of them are taking typing, filing and 
shorthand in the hope of qualifying quickly for 
a civil-service job in one of the newly opened 
federal bureaus. There isn’t much we can do 
about it.” 

All of which is well and good for the present. 
But what of the future? 

Industrialists tell us the end of hostilities will 
bring a wholesale closing of defense plants with 
the layoff of thousands of men and women. 
Employment managers will no longer welcome 
job-seeking high-school graduates, 17 to 20 years 
old. The situation promises to be almost as 
dark as in the nightmarish days of the bank 
closings. 

What are the educators doing to fit the schools 
into the pattern of that day? Within recent 
weeks, the old plan to add two years to the 
high-school course has been revived. Classical 
students would receive junior-college credits for 
the extra two years of work. Students inter- 
ested in trade and commercial subjects would 
be given a certificate showing they had com- 
pleted the full course of study. 

Introduction of this plan would, it seems to 
me, have two beneficial results. It would keep 
young people off the streets in the post-war era 
and, more important still, it would give us a 
more enlightened citizenry by keeping more of 
our students in school for longer periods of 
time. 

Certainly, we can not be said to have an en- 
lightened citizenry as long as only one in six of 
our young people receive high-school diplomas 
and only three per cent. graduate from our col- 
leges and universities. Yet statistics from the 


U. S. Office of Education show that this is the 
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record for the 4,321,800 children who entered 
the first grade of school in 1920, the year after 
the close of World War I. 

The addition of two years to the regular high- 
school course should improve this record. But 
educators can not put through the plan alone. 
In most states, lengthening of the course will 
require state legislative action and such action 
is almost certain to arouse the opposition of 
the chambers of commerce, the large real-estate 
interests and other groups who always fight any 
increase in school expenditures. 

For this reason, the job of the school officials 
is twofold: they must draw up a worth-while 
plan and they must sell it to the public. Selling 
of the plan should be started as soon as pos- 
sible. School officials can not afford to wait 
until the world is confronted with a mess of 
other problems that strike at its purse and its 
security. 

WILLIAM DINWOODIE 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE EDITOR, 

The Cleveland (Ohio) News 


VOCATIONAL AND LIBERAL EDUCA- 
TION—UNITY OR DUALITY 


In some way and at some time educational 
philosophy and practice developed two trends. 
One trend we now eall liberal education, the 
other, vocational education. For centuries these 
two trends have been following supposedly dif- 
ferent paths. The paths themselves have be- 
come decorated with institutions, some choosing 
to be called liberal-arts institutions and others, 
vocational-training institutions. 

Is this dual system of education real? Or 
is it only a straw man, one that can be shot to 
pieces by redefining education? Is not the edu- 
eated person a person prepared to handle effec- 
tively all areas and conditions of life which 
promote the welfare of himself and others? 
Would not these areas and conditions include 
the following? 


1. Occupational competence 

2. Citizenship effectiveness 

3. A reasonable understanding of nature and 
her laws 

4, Recreational and aesthetic activities 

5. Participation in general social activities 

6. Proper use of leisure time 

N 


No forward-looking institution would contend 
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that any one of the above conditions should 
constitute the sole aim of education. Occupa- 
tional competence, important as it is, should 
not be the only worthy concern of education. 
The needs and the nature of the individual and 
the needs and the nature of his social environ- 
ment predispose him to a varied set of activities 
and relationships. The acquiring of competence 
in all these essential relationships should be the 
goal of education. Society is an organism made 
up of individuals. The health of this organism 
depends upon the competence of each individual, 
and it is the ability to handle effectively the 
varied activities of life that is the mark of the 
educated man. The process of acquiring this 
competence is not liberal or vocational educa- 
tion, it is just education. 

Institutions vary in their beliefs as to what 
emphasis should be placed on the various 
aspects of an individual’s development. These 
differences in educational philosophy and prac- 
tice, however, are due to our inabilities to 
understand fully the needs of the individual in 
his natural and social relationships. If we knew 
these needs and the best ways of caring for 
them, we should then have resolved the conflict 
between liberal and vocational education. 

There have, however, been worthy attempts 
to bridge the gap between vocational and lib- 
eral education, and the Rochester Athenf#eum 
and Mechanics Institute is one institution which 
is working to make the vocation a way of life 
instead of just a job. The philosophy of the 
institute conceives the function of education to 
be the development of the individual as an intel- 
lectually and emotionally well-balanced person- 
ality with occupational and social competence. 
By “well-balanced personality” is meant that 
the individual must have a major interest which 
is usually considered his occupation. In addi- 
tion to rich educative experiences in the field of 
this major interest, the individual should get 
such other education as will make it possible for 
him to adjust to, and adjust to himself, his 
physical and social environment in a manner 
that will permit the optimal satisfaction of his 
own interests and the interests of others. Such 
a functional philosophy of education necessi- 
tates the teaching of activities which broaden 
as well as those which give intensity. Courses 
in citizenship, social problems, economics, cur- 
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rent events, ethics, aesthetics, human relations, 
English and other needed subjects have become 
a constituent part of the institute’s program. 

When an individual applies for admission, 
an attempt is made to discover his major inter- 
est. He is then registered in the department 
which can best give him aid in becoming profi- 
cient in this chosen field. This field of his major 
interest becomes the North Star which gives 
orientation to all his life activities; it is a start- 
ing point from which broadening should radiate 
as a lifetime process. Thus the vocation be- 
comes the process of living, and the job becomes 
the unifying element around which all activities 
expand and cohere. 

At the institute, liberal courses do not pre- 
cede or follow technical courses. Rather both 
elements run parallel; that is, courses in general 
education and in technical education constitute 
the student’s daily educational menu. The stu- 
dent is not required to take so many years of 
liberal-arts work and then so many years of 
technical training. The courses parallel each 
other in time, and every effort is made to break 
down the difference between vocational and lib- 
eral subjects and to view the entire educational 
process as a way of living instead of a dual 
process which in reality is itself artificial. We 
do not earn our living during a certain number 
of years and then spend the rest of the time in 
“cultural” activities. We earn and live in a 
cultural world at the same time. The institute’s 
program furthers this living and learning 
process by a cooperative program of study and 
work and by a coordinated curriculum which 
includes both liberal and technical elements. 

Much has been said recently in writing and 
orally about the “eultural lag,” meaning that 
the social sciences have not kept pace with tech- 
nological science; hence technology has grown 
beyond our capacity to understand and control 
it. More exactly speaking, there is no such 
thing as a cultural lag. Technology is culture 
and certainly it is not lagging. What we really 
have is an unbalanced culture, a lag in certain 
phases of culture, and in this case the chief lag 
seems to be in the area of social understanding. 

Among the causes of this unbalanced culture 
one is particularly outstanding. It results from 
the dual philosophies of liberal and vocational 
education. The more these two philosophies are 
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individually emphasized, the more difficult it 
will be to keep the fruits of both coordinated. 
Where institutions have failed to include a 
proper amount of both general and technical 
education in their programs, we can expect 
graduates of engineering institutions to become 
socially insensitive and graduates of liberal- 
arts colleges to become occupationally incompe- 
tent. What results, then, is a culture of a 
phasic nature, one hard to keep balanced be- 
cause it is neither properly proportioned nor 
properly taught. The technically trained man 
must develop insight into the social set-up in 
which he works and serves and is served by. 
It is desirable to know how to make a machine 
or a product, but it is equally important to know 
what effects this machine or this product is 
likely to have on others. Likewise the liberally 
trained man must develop skills, insights and 
attitudes which will make him occupationally 
useful. The problem of breaking down the 
insensitivity of these two groups to each other’s 
welfare is a challenge to education. The Roches- 
ter Athenaeum has accepted this challenge and 
its attempt to coordinate progress in the techni- 
cal areas with social understanding is a worthy 
one. If coordination in these two areas is to be 
really effective, then, the two must be handled 
together and continuously. The attempt to 
study one area for two years and then the other 
for two or three years is not the normal way 
these two aspects of culture operate in life. 
The learning of the elements of culture should 
be parallel in time as far as this is possible. 
Individuals should practice living in this culture 
as they find it. The occupation is just one 
aspect of this culture, and just one contem- 
porary aspect of this living. Cultural progress 
can be balanced only if we learn it in a balanced 
manner. By a cooperative plan of study and 
work, and by a simultaneous presentation of 
both liberal and technical subjects, the institute 
attempts to make the earning of a livelihood and 
the process of living a single process. Its stu- 
dents go out into industry and business not only 
with technical proficiency, but also with a sound 
introduction at least to how others live in their 
work and in their leisure time. 
WarreN C, Davis 


ROcHESTER (N. Y.) ATHENZUM 
AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
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TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS ON THE 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Present Status of Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation. By WaurTrer Crossy Ee.us. x +340 
pp. American Association of Junior Colleges, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C., 1941. 
$2.50. 

Why Junior College Terminal Education? By 
Water Crospy EELLS. xii+ 365 pp. Ameri- 
ean Association of Junior Colleges, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., 1941. $2.50. 
THESE two volumes, together with one on 

“The Literature of Junior College Terminal 

Education” (reviewed in SCHOOL AND SocIETy, 

May 10, 1941), constitute a broad survey of the 

most significant aspect of the junior college to- 

day; namely, the effort of this institution to 
deal intelligently with the manifest educational 
needs of a large proportion of high-school grad- 
uates. Not all junior colleges have courageously 
forged original and demonstrably effective pro- 
grams for this purpose. Without traditions of 
their own to guide them, some institutions have 
aped the university undergraduate curriculum 
and others have been content to extend and re- 
capitulate without clear purpose certain high- 
school studies. All junior colleges, however, 
have been under considerable pressure to deal 
with relatively unselected student populations 
and to deal realistically with the personal and 
social needs of their students to learn the mean- 
ing of good citizenship, to found happy and sue- 
cessful homes and to prepare themselves to enter 
upon careers of productive work. These are 

among the basic human needs of youth in a 

democratic society. That there has already been 

notable theoretical and practical progress among 
the junior colleges in meeting such needs is well 
demonstrated in the present volumes. 

In May, 1941, the Commission on Junior: Col- 
lege Terminal Education of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges published its report 
on the “Present Status of Junior College Ter- 
minal Education” as a factual review of condi- 
tions and recognized problems. Editor Walter 
Crosby Eells and his collaborators have por- 
trayed the development and present character 
of junior-college programs that have been de- 
liberately designed as a culmination of the 


student’s formal, full-time education. The fif- 
teen chapters cover the legal and accreditation 
status of terminal programs; types of instruc- 
tional fields and curricula; staff, equipment and 
library facilities; community relations; finance, 
and major problems now needing intensive 
study. 

One distinctive and remarkably illuminating 
feature of this book is a 64-page pictorial sup- 
plement describing photographically the many 
types of experience now being fostered and 
stressed in leading programs. These photo- 
graphs give life and meaning to what otherwise 
might seem an overwhelmingly complex tabula- 
tion of the specifie activities now included in 
the junior-college program. They show that 
when an institution has a clear objective and a 
determined purpose no formalism need inhibit 
its significant achievements. 

It is probable that the second of these two 
volumes, “Why Junior College Terminal Edu- 
cation?” will attract the wider interest, for it 
considers the major issues and weighs the im- 
portant arguments bearing on the program. 
After defining the junior college and the field in 
which it seeks to work, the volume presents, in 
the first three chapters, a broad review of the 
social, economic and educational forces that 
have given rise to the need for such institutions 
and particularly, for terminal programs in them. 

The next three chapters and the last are given 
to a long series of reported opinions of many 
different types of educators and laymen with 
respect to the worth of the junior college, its 
place in the educational system and its terminal 
functions. Although this sampling of opinion 
of many groups is repetitive, it shows the full 
range of view-points from outright condemna- 
tion of the whole idea of the junior college to 
uncompromising approval of all that the junior 
college now stands for. Predominantly, how- 
ever, these reports favor the proposition that 
terminal education should be further developed; 
in fact, the present achievements of the junior 
college in this direction seem quite inconspicuous 
when viewed in the light of public expectation 
and desire for such work. 

The four remaining chapters of the book were 
written by specialists in the field of junior- 
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college education and contain the views of these 
leaders as to fundamental principles and orient- 
ing considerations that should guide future de- 
velopments. Included in an appendix is a copy 
of an extensive questionnaire on underlying 
issues in an educational philosophy with which 
junior-college educators should be concerned. 
These two monographs should receive wide 
attention from educators and laymen. In a time 
when various federally sponsored agencies such 
as work camps, vocational-training centers and 
civie-education projects are challenging the es- 
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tablished system of public education to cope with 
present conditions and needs, the junior college 
may play a strategic réle. Through seizing vig- 
orously its opportunities in junior colleges the 
educational system may do some of its necessary 
experimentation and demonstrate that it may 
continue to be the prime educational agency in 
support of a democratic way of life. 


Dona.p P. Corrreth 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





PLOWSHARES INTO SWORDS 
WHEN a thug attacks without warning, one 
either runs or defends himself with the means 
at hand. The most immediately available means 
at hand for our colleges to employ in defense 
of morale are courses already in existence. As 
time goes on, new courses will be developed, but 
the job now is to shift emphasis in extant 
courses to those units and topics touching 
directly upon the many defense salients of 
American ideals and interests. 

At the State Teachers College, Minot, N. D., 
this adaptation of college courses was in prog- 
ress some weeks before the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The Hawaiian demonstration of Orien- 
tal treachery served to reinforce efforts under 
way, and committees of students and faculty 
members are now at work on the project of 
vitalizing the program and gearing it to war. 
The first phase of the enterprise has been com- 
pleted; that of securing from faculty members, 
by means of questionnaires, topics germane to 
present courses touching most directly the pres- 
ent national emergency and a pledge that such 
topies will receive new emphasis. The next 
phase, as now contemplated, will be to secure 
from students problems and issues upon which 
they feel the need for more information. A 
third phase and probably the most difficult, will 
be that of evaluation of the work being done. 

A detailed syllabus of units and topics to be 
given new emphasis would be too long to repro- 
duce here. A few topics in major courses are 
given to indicate the direction the work is taking 
and to suggest further possibilities. The fact is 
recognized that some courses lend themselves 





more readily to the general objective than do 
others, but all college courses do or should re- 
flect life in some of its many facets, and war 
affects all of life. One further comment is 
worth making; a mere list of topics is little 
more than a beginning. “Telling is not always 
teaching.” Lectures alone are not enough to 
vitalize a program such as is suggested. The 
means, of course, will be determined to some 
extent by the nature of the subject matter, but, 
in addition to lectures, class discussions, drama- 
tizations, tableaux, surveys, controlled observa- 
tions, field trips, moving pictures and wide 
reading should be fully utilized. The attitude 
of the instructor is important. 

Agriculture: Food and the War. Quality vs. 
quantity production. New uses for agricultural 
products. Conservation. 

Art: Studies of pictures and other artifacts 
touching loyalty to country. Camouflage in 
war. Art and heroism. 

Biology: The value of life. Health and bac- 
teria. Public Sanitation. Sanitation and army 
life. Blood types. 

Chemistry: The chemistry of explosion. Al- 
loys used in air-power. Synthetic products in 
war industries. 

English: American literary products dealing 
with national emergencies. Study of literary 
masterpieces relating to love of country and 
heroism. E.g., “The Perfect Tribute,” “Our 
Flag,” “Hats Off,” “Concord Hymn,” “Paul 
Revere’s Ride.” Promotion of better reading 
proficiency in college students. 

Foreign languages: Political philosophies of 
nations at war as revealed by their literature. 
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Spanish classes correspond with college students 
in South American countries to foster better 
Pan-American relations. 

Government: Analysis of democracy. Drill 
on understanding great American documents. 
The Constitution and its Bill of Rights. Ameri- 
ean foreign policy. Problems and machinery of 
national defense. 

History: Interpreting the past in the light of 
the present and vice versa. In world history, 
foreshortening early periods to save time for 
emphasis of modern period and World War I. 
New emphasis upon history of South America. 

Health: Health of the soldier. Health in 
industry. Remedial defects. Foot health. 
Bandaging and first aid. 


Research... 
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Home Economics: Importance of good nutri- 
tion in peace and in war. Consumer education. 

Physical Education: Hiking. Overnight 
camps. Care of feet. First aid. 

Physics: Study of range finders, periscopes, 
field glasses and other essential articles of war. 
Radio. Automobile. Importance of mechanics 
in war. 

Psychology: Propaganda; how to develop and 
how to detect and combat. Building morale. 
Clear thinking. Analysis of leadership. 

Shop: Soldering, welding, electric wiring, en- 
graving, drawing, radio. 

W. F. Busiitz 

StaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

Minot, N. D. 





FRESHMAN COMPOSITION WITHOUT 
CLASS ATTENDANCE: AN 
EXPERIMENT 
At the suggestion of President Edward C. 
Elliott, the Department of English, Purdue 
University, last year carried on an experiment 
to determine whether or not certain freshman 
students could, by working on their own initia- 
tive and not attending class or being responsible 
to any English instructor, achieve the primary 
objective of the regular freshman composition 

course: clear, correct and effective writing. 
Since our advanced freshman composition 
courses give six hours of credit, instead of three, 
upon successful completion, and since our sub- 
freshman classes are for students inadequately 
prepared in English, enrolment in the experi- 
mental course (known as English 0) was lim- 
ited to students who would ordinarily have 
taken the regular freshman composition course 
(English 1), consisting chiefly of students with 
percentiles, based on objective English and 
psychological tests, ranging from 20 to 70. 
Early in the orientation period in the fall, 
a three-page mimeographed pamphlet, “Impor- 
tant Notice to All Freshmen,” was distributed. 
This pamphlet contained full information about 
the experiment, and stated that enrolment in 
English 0 would be limited to 200 students. At 
registration a member of the Department of 


English was given a special assignment as ad- 
viser to prospective English 0 students. 

Registration brought an enrolment of only 
nine students. With presentation of the matter 
in the first English 1 class meetings, and en- 
couragement of students with average or better- 
than-average orientation percentiles, the enrol- 
ment was increased to a total of 48 students. 

Personnel of Enrolment. Of the 48, only 
41 were first-year students. The objectives of 
English 0 had become noised abroad, and seven 
students enrolled who had entered the univer- 
sity before September, 1940, and who had not 
successfully fulfilled their freshman composi- 
tional requirements. 

At the end of the experiment, only 34 stu- 
dents were enrolled in English 0. Nine stu- 
dents had withdrawn from the university dur- 
ing the year, and five withdrew from the course 
to take English 1. The distribution of the 34 
students was as follows: freshmen, 28; non- 
freshmen, 6; women, 31, men, 3; engineering 
students (including 2 sophomores), 20; science 
students (including 4 sophomores), 7; agricul- 
tural students, 5; home-economies students, 2. 

On the basis of the orientation marks at the 
beginning of the first semester, the experimen- 
tal group was fairly well distributed, their 
placement percentiles ranging from a low of 
English placement, 8; psychological placement, 
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13; to a high of English placement, 91; psy- 
chological placement, 89. 

Procedure of Experiment. Although the 
English 0 students were supposed to prepare on 
their own initiative for an examination in En- 
glish composition (to establish credit in En- 
glish 1), each student was assigned an adviser 
(different members of the English department 
who volunteered to serve) to whom he could go 
for advice and assistance (except tutoring). 
Except for a record of these conferences, no 
check or control was kept during the year of the 
amount of work in English composition done 
by these students. 

The English 0 examination, three hours long, 
was the sole means of establishing credit in the 
course, and was given in late May. It con- 
sisted (1) of a 600-to-800-word written paper 
(time allowed, 2 hours, 15 minutes) on an as- 
signed subject (a list of 29 subjects was pro- 
vided), and (2) of Form B of the Purdue Place- 
ment Test in English (covering punctuation, 
grammatical terms and recognition of gram- 
matical errors, sentence structure, reading, vo- 
cabulary and spelling). The latter part of the 
examination was objective and was scored by 


the Purdue Division of Educational Reference. . 


The written papers were read as objectively as 
possible: four members of the English depart- 
ment read each paper, and in the few cases of 
disagreement such papers were read by two 
additional readers. 

Control Group. In order to compare the 
achievement of English 0 students (without 
classroom instruction) with that of English 1 
students (with classroom instruction), provi- 
sion was made for a control group of the latter. 
Each English 0 student was paired with an En- 
glish 1 student of comparable training and abil- 
ity by matching within one or two points the 
percentiles made on the September tests in En- 
glish and psychology. (Hereafter, the phrase 
“English 1 students” or “English 1” simply 
means the control group.) The average English 
placement percentile in September for the En- 
glish 0 group was 57, that for the English 1 
group was 56; the average psychological place- 
ment percentile was the same for both groups, 
61. 


1 The closeness of the two groups in ability was 
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At the end of the first semester the English 1 
group was given as their final examination ex- 
actly the same kind of examination that was 
later given to the English 0 group. The papers 
were also graded in the same way: the objective 
tests by the Purdue Division of Educational 
Reference, and the themes by four readers. In 
fact, the themes, after they had been used by 
the students’ instructors to determine the semes- 
ter grade, were given to the readers only after 
the English 0 themes were available, with both 
sets well mixed, names and other identifying 
marks removed, and numbers given, so that the 
readers did not know whether any one particu- 
lar paper was from the English 0 or the English 
1 group. 

Results. The deciding fact in passing or fail- 
ing English 0 students was their ability or in- 
ability to write an acceptable paper. Through- 
out the course each student knew that his writ- 
ten paper on the examination had to be, for 
passing, of B or better quality, according to 
English 1 standards. The Purdue University 
registrar’s advice of indicating the course grade 
as “Credit for English 1” or “No credit for 
English 1” was followed. 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF ENGLISH 0 STUDENTS PASSING AND FAILING 














Passing Failing 
Present at Absent from 
examination examination 
14 students 15 students 5 students 
41 per cent. 59 per cent. 





Of the sophomores enrolled in the course, two 
passed, two failed, and two were absent from 
the examination. Of the freshmen, 12 passed, 
13 failed and 3 were absent. 

Only 25 bona-fide freshmen, therefore, com- 
pleted the course, and for the purposes of com- 
parison with the control group, only the records 
of these 25 English 0 freshmen and those of 
their 25 respective English 1 counterparts are 
used in the statistics which follow. 

A comparison of the achievement of the En- 





further illustrated during the year by their achieve- 
ment in other non-composition English courses. Ac- 
cording to a convenient system of rating semester 
grades, the scholarship index for the English 0 
group was 5.93, that for the English 1 group, 5.84. 
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glish 0 and English 1 students is shown in Table 
II. 











TABLE II 
Passing Failing 
English 0 ........ 12 students 13 students 


(48 per cent.) (52 per cent.) 
English 1 (by same 
standards: basis 
of a written paper 
on the examina- 
GOs ‘Scaeceeees 18 students 7 students 
(72 per cent.) (28 per cent.) 





But in the regular English 1 course, 23 stu- 
dents or 92 per cent. of the control group 
passed, and only 2 or 8 per cent. failed. 

Additional statistics were prepared which 
show (a) a comparison of English 0 and En- 
glish 1 grades on the themes written during the 
examination (Table III); (b) a comparison of 
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ning and at the end of the course, 11 English 
0 students improved more than their English 
1 counterparts, by an average of 9 percentile 
points; 13 English 0 students did not improve, 
by an average of 13 percentile points, as much 
as their English 1 counterparts; and 1 pair of 
students made the same amount of improve- 
ment. 

A comparison of the improvement made in 
the various parts of the two English placement 
tests by the two groups was not practical be- 
cause of the difference in the two tests and 
their method of scoring. Although forms of 
the Purdue Placement Test were used, Form 
C, which was used for the initial test, had 255 
items, was prepared for machine scoring and 
was scored by the right-minus-wrong system; 
Form B, which was used in the final examina- 


TABLE III 
A COMPARISON OF ENGLISH 0 AND ENGLISH 1 THEME GRADES FROM THE EXAMINATION 








Percentage of Theme Grades* 








Theme 

H A B P c D Index 
Oe ee 0 per cent. 6 per cent. 30 per cent. 34 per cent. 25 per cent. 5 percent. 4.14 
oe, a a ee ii lia _ het oOo bas ee. MER 5.06 





*C and D are failing grades. The theme index was prepared by arbitrarily counting H as 10, A as 8, 


B as 6, P as 4, C as 2 and D as 0. 


percentile changes in the English placement tests 
at the beginning and at the end of the course 
(Table IV); and (c) a comparison of achieve- 
ment of English 0 and English 1 students on 
the English placement tests (total and parts) 
at the end of the course (Table V). It should 
be remembered that 25 is a small number from 
which to generalize and that the generalizations 


tion, had 247 items, used the Clapp-Young self- 
marking system, and was scored by counting 
the number of items right. 

Amount of Work Done by English 0 Stu- 
dents. Since the work in English 0 depended 
upon each student’s own initiative, and since 
no formal check was made of their efforts, it 
is difficult to say how much or how little study 


TABLE IV 


A COMPARISON OF PERCENTILE CHANGES IN THE ENGLISH PLACEMENT TESTS, AT BEGINNING OF COURSE AND AT 
END oF COURSE, BASED ON PERCENTILE MARKS 











Improve- 


. Average Average 








Percentile Percentile 0. No. not No. re- 
averageat average at reece improv- aio improv- a of t maining 
beginning end eee in a ing one same 
points improving improving 
English 0 57 71 14 20 20 4 6 1 
English 1 56 74 18 21 21 3 3 1 








are made from specific instances in which only 
two students were compared (an English 0 and 
an English 1 student of comparable orientation 
percentiles). 

In the English placement tests at the begin- 


was done by the experimental group. Their dis- 
play of interest is, however, one means of 
judging. 

As soon as enrolment was completed at the 
beginning of the experiment, each English 0 
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student was sent a postcard asking him to call 
at the English office for materials that might 
help him in his work. This material included: 
(1) “Suggestions for English 0 Students” 
(nine suggestions on how to prepare for the 
examination); (2) a copy of the regular En- 
glish 1 calendar; (3) “Material for Grammar 
Examination” (a list of terms given to all En- 
glish 1 students), and (4) copies of previously 
given English 1 grammar and punctuation tests. 

Four of all the English 0 freshmen enrolled 
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20 students submitted no papers (of these, 7 passed 
the course, 13 failed). 

2 students submitted one paper each (both 
passed). 

1 student submitted two papers (he passed). 

2 students submitted three papers each (both 
passed). 


Conclusions. From the entire experiment 
(and with the reservation that the number of 
specifie cases is not large), the following gen- 
eral conclusions are drawn: 


TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF ACHIEVEMENT OF ENGLISH 0 AND ENGLISH 1 STUDENTS ON THE ENGLISH PLACEMENT TESTS 
(ToTAL AND PARTS) AT END OF COURSE 











Gram- Recogni- Sen- 
Total Punctu- mati 1 tion of tence Read- Vocab- Spell- 
test ation oo cal gram. struc- ing ulary ng 
erms errors ture 
Number of English 0 students 
better than their English 1 
counterpartS .......eeeeeeeee 11 11 9 10 12 14 14 8 
Number of English 0 students 
worse than their English 1 
counterpartS ....cccccccrecce 13 12 14 10 11 9 10 15 
DE indi pln aaag nk Aad ate hk Riare n 1 2 2 5 2 2 1 2 


Percentage of items right (based 
on average of percentages for 
each group) : 

Be CO, pedececestveceas 
PR Dctecenendesneongen 68 69 


Percent Percent Percent Yercent Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
67 66 64 73 73 85 55 64 


72 77 73 80 55 66 





were not interested enough to call for these ma- 


terials. Of these four, three failed and one | 


passed the course. 

Each English 0 student was assigned an ad- 
viser, a member of the English department, to 
whom he could go from time to time (volun- 
tarily) for advice and suggestions concerning 
his work. During the year the record of con- 
ferences (each conference averaged about 15 
minutes) was as follows: 


13 students did not make any visits, even a pre- 
liminary one, to their advisers (of these, 4 
passed, 9 failed). 

7 students came in for one brief conference, 
mainly to learn further details of the plan 
(of these, 4 passed, 3 failed). 

3 students came in for two conferences each (2 
passed, 1 failed). 

2 students came in for three conferences each 
(both passed). 


Of students who submitted written work 
(average number of words on each paper, 560) 
to their advisers for comment and advice, the 
record was as follows: 





(1) The mortality rate in English 0 is ex- 
eessively high. Because of withdrawals from 
the university and the course, absence from the 
examination and failure in the examination, of 
48 students originally enrolled, only 14 students 
or 29 per cent. successfully completed the 
course. 

(2) English 1 students who take class work 
have, as compared with the English 0 students 
who take no class work, a 24-per-cent. better 
chance of passing by establishing credit in an 
examination, and a 44-per-cent. better chance 
of passing by fulfilling the regular require- 
ments in English 1. 

(3) English 0 students who take advantage 
of the opportunity of conferences with their 
advisers have a 34-per-cent. better chance of 
passing, and those who submit written papers 
to their advisers for comment and criticism 
have a 100-per-cent. better chance of passing. 
Of those who have no conferences, the chances 
are 38 per cent. greater for failure, and of those 
who submit no written work, the chances are 
30 per cent. greater for failure. 
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(4) English 0 students can, by working on 
their own initiative, obtain sufficient informa- 
tion to show improvement and achievement on 
an objective English test (punctuation, gram- 
matical terms, knowledge of grammatical errors, 
sentence structure, reading, vocabulary and 
spelling) approximately the same as the im- 
provement and achievement shown by English 
1 students attending class. 

(5) Finally, and most important, the quality 
of the writing of English 0 students, who have 
been without the advantage of classroom instruc- 
tion, is decidedly inferior to that of English 1 
students who have had the advantage of such 
instruction. 

Grorce S. WyKorF 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, 

PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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Engineering as a Career—A Message to Young 


Men, Teachers, Parents. Pp. 36. Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 1942. 10¢; quantity 


rates. 

A vocational guidance booklet on engineering, in- 
tended for the use of high-school students and their 
advisers and especially planned to help students de- 
cide whether they are fitted to be engineers by ering 
them a general picture of the characteristics an 
requirements common to all branches of the pro- 
fession and discussing the qualities and aptitudes 
needed by engineers. 


Lotz, Joun F. The Assessment of Real Estate in 


Representative Counties of New Jersey. Pp. 
xiii + 149. Temple University, Philadelphia. 
1941. 

An Ed.D. dissertation. 


McCa.u, WILLIAM A., and JOHN P. HERRING. My 


Personality Growth Book for Junior and Senior 
High Schools, Colleges, Adults. Pp. 18. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 1941. $8.00 per C; manual 20¢; speci- 
men set, 30¢. 

The ‘‘growth book” consists of a manual and 6 test 
blanks which may be used for self-ratings, re-ratings 
or ratings by others. 


McKENDREE, E. WALLIS. The Composition of the 


State Boards of Education in the United States. 
Pp. x+91. Temple University, Philadelphia. 
1941. 

An Ed.D. dissertation. 


O’RovurkgE, L. J. (and others). We Talk and Write 


(Elementary English Series), Book 1. Pp. 240. 
Book 2. Pp. 256. Fach illustrated. Scott, 
Foresman. 1942. 84¢ each. 


These books are intended to show, through text and 
pictures, how to carry on language activities, stimu- 
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lating third- and fourth-graders to talk and write 
well. 
® 
Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention 
of The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
December 11 and 12, 1941. Pp. 253. Published 
by the association, 165 Broadway, New York. 


Report of the Sub-Committee (The Committee for 
the Study of the Care and Education of Physi- 
cally Handicapped Children in the Public Schools 
of the City of New York) on Acoustically Handt- 
capped Children. Pp. xiii+109. Published by 
the Board of Education of New York City, 110 
Livingston, Brooklyn. 1941. 


RippLeE, Oscar (editor), and others. The Teach- 
ing of Biology in Secondary Schools of the 
United States—A Report of Results from a Ques- 
tionnaire. Pp. 76. Sponsored and published by 
The Committee on the Teaching of Biology of 
the Union of American Biological Societies; may 
be obtained from the Science Press, Lancaster, 
Pa. 1942. 

The authors hope that the results of this study will 
stimulate interest in and steps toward an early solu- 
tion of the problems of the teaching of biology in 
our secondary schools, and especially that data ob- 
tained may assist educators and biologists in the 
recognition and performance of the individual and 
group tasks necessary for a much-needed improve- 
ment and extension of biological instruction in the 
high schools. 

® 


Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, 1940-41, of the Car- 


negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Pp. 183. New York: The Carnegie Foun- 
dation. 1941. 

Report of the president for the year ended June 30, 
1941. A discussion of the report will appear in a 
later number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


WASHBURN, RUTH WENDELL. Children Have Their 


Reasons. Pp. xvii+257. Illustrated. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century. 1942. $2.00. 


A book on child nepebelagy with an Introduction by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


WHIPPLE, GERTRUDE (chairman of preparation com- 


mittee). ‘‘ Reading in the Intermediate Grades’’ 
(Grades IV, V, VI). Ninth Research Bulletin 
of the National Conference on Research in En- 
glish. Pp. 80. Scott, Foresman. 1941. 80¢. 
This bulletin intends to ——s a useful service by 
giving in brief, readable form the gist of most of the 
recently published (and some unpublished) research 
studies in middle-grade reading with findings of ex- 
perienced teachers and certain helpful recommenda- 
tions. Subjects treated are “Objectives of Readin 

Instruction,” ‘Basic Instruction,” “Guidance o 

Reading in Various School Subjects,” “Activities in 
Literature,” “The Place of the School Library in 
Reading Activities,” oappeeisios the Effectiveness of 
oe Instruction,” “The Principal in the Improve- 
ment of Reading Instruction.” 


The Wreckord—The Travelers 1942 Book of Street 


and Highway Accident Data. Pp. 36. The 
Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
1942. Free. 

This booklet is the 12th in a series issued annually 
and presents a comprehensive analysis of the facts 
about accidents in which 40,000 persons were killed 
and almost a million and a half were injured in 1941. 
Both totals are the highest in the history of the 
automobile. 























